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The Thomson Sounder has become a standard navi-
gational appliance. The length of wire in common use is
three hundred fathoms. A strand of seven fine steel wires,
which gives greater flexibility, is now substituted for the
single wire. It runs out under a regulated tension, sup-
plied by a rope brake which retards the rotation of the
drum on which the wire is wound. When the sinker
touches bottom the tension is at once seen to slacken,
or rather felt to slacken by a sailor who keeps a little
rod of wood lightly pressed against the wire while it runs
out; the drum is stopped, and the wire is slowly wound
in again by hand, or in the latest naval type by electric
motor. Lord Kelvin's latest improvements in the machine
were made only a year or so before his death : they were,
in fact, his last serious inventive work. They include a
large horizontal dial for reading the number of fathoms
of wke out, and with this it is often practicable to tell
the depth very closely without resorting to a depth gauge
at all. For in the modern machine the action is so uniform
that, at any given speed of ship, a definite relation holds
between the depth and the length of wire out, and by
finding this relation once for all a table can be prepared
by which, when the speed is known and the length of
wire out is observed, the depth may be at once inferred.
This system is now in regular use in the Navy. A pair
of the Kelvin machines stand on the bridge; the wire
runs out along a boom at either side and over an ingeni-
ously designed pulley or fair-lead; whenever soundings
are wanted, they can be taken systematically and in
qtftck succession while the ship proceeds at undimmished
speed, and the depth is called out for the information of
the navigating officer almost as soon as the wire has
stopped running out. Alike in the Navy and the merchant
service there is no difficulty in making it a matter of
routine to keep the sounding machines going incessantly,